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the buildings and talking to the professors. They received
rue very cordially, and I was greatly flattered by their atten-
tion. Externally, Columbia University is richer than Har-
vard. I also caught a glimpse of the student body, for the
university was already open. I was greatly impressed by
the importance attributed in America to physical education.
Columbia University includes a large building entirely de-
voted to gymnastics and games.
While examining the economics division of the Columbia
library, I remember, I asked the professor of political econ-
omy whether he expounded to his students Henry George's
single tax doctrine. He assured me that Henry George was
studied in his classes very carefully. "In the first place,'*
he said, "Henry George is one of our most gifted writers.
Besides, I consider it useful to acquaint my students with his
views on the land problem, for the purpose of exposing its
fallaciousness." Many of our home-spun economists and
also our great writer but naiVe thinker, Leo Tolstoy, would
do well to go to school to that American teacher.
I was also curious to know whether student riots and dis-
turbances, such as are customary in Russia, were possible
in the American universities. The idea apparently never
occurred to the professors. Should any student attempt,
they said, to devote himself at the university to other activi-
ties than study, he would be immediately cast out of the
school by his own comrades.
I took a trip to the city of Washington, which is the
official capital of the United States. There I visited the
President's White House, the Senate, the Congress and the
Congressional Library. In the vicinity of that city there
is the house where the great Washington, the maker, so to
speak, of the present United States of America, lived and
died. It is situated on the banks of a river. The ships sail-
ing by salute it and the passers-by take off their hats to it
It may be said that the Americans revere this building like